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EXPLANATORY, §¢. 


Our readers will observe that this number is defi- 
cient in the usual variety of matter, owing to the 
large proportion of our space occupied by the article 
on ‘‘ The Press of Philadelphia.’”? When the younger 
papers are reached, less space will be required for 
giving their history in accordance with the author’s 
plan, and we shall be able to treat of two or more 
papers in each number, and still have room for more 
miscellaneous matter. 

The display of New Styles of Jobbing Letter in 
our advertising pages is, we think, such as will at- 
tract attention, elicit admiration, and induce orders. 
Four sizes of our Full-Grown Newspaper Letter are 
shown together on page 78, and we beg leave again 
to invite the attention of publishers to the advan- 
tages possessed by this style of type over all others, 
for newspaper work. 
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THE PRESS OF PHILADELPHIA IN 1870. 
‘ BY EUGENE H. MUNDAY. 
‘* THE ABSTRACT, AND BRIEF CHRONICLES, OF THE TIME.” 


AxsourT one hundred and forty periodical publica- 
tions are issued in Philadelphia. Many of them, 
however, are devoted to special branches of know- 
ledge, and not a few have been established and are 
conducted to forward interests in which the public 
is not directly concerned. Nearly all of these are 
meritorious, and several take high rank among simi- 
lar publications which are issued in other cities; but 
they are not included in the popular idea of ‘*The 
Press.’’ The Religious Press, also, may be regarded 
as a distinct class, to be considered separately, and 
not grouped with news-papers. 

The briefest intelligible history of all the papers 
and magazines now published in our city would re- 
quire much labor in its preparation, and many entire 
numbers of THE Proor-Sxeet for its presentation ; 
and, after all, could have but exceptional interest. 

For these reasons, the articles here begun will 
treat only of the leading secular newspapers which 
have a general circulation, and are popularly recog- 
nized as ‘*The Press of Philadelphia.’”’ Of these, I 
shall endeavor to present a succinct historical sketch 
which shall be acceptable and interesting, not only to 
printers es, but also to the — 


os a to Act of Congress; in the year 1870, wy COLLINS & M'LEESTER, 
for the Eastern District of Pennsfivania. 
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Care will be taken to make these sketches reliable 
in all matters of fact, and, when the sources of in- 
formation are limited, I shall prefer to give meagre 
details rather than indulge in ‘guesses at truth.” 








NORTH AMERICAN AND UNITED STATES GA- 
ZETTE. Daily commercial newspaper; folio; nine col- 
umns; size, 30 46 inches. Republican in politics. Pub- 
lished by Morton McMICHAEL, at No. 132 South Third 
street. Weekly and tri-weekly editions are also published. 
Type used: Brevier, Nonpareil, and Agate. Printed on 
double-cylinder Hoe press. 

In 1839, a number of wealthy gentlemen, of high 
moraland religious principles, determined toestablish 
a daily commercial paper that should be high-toned, 
independent, and semi-religious in character. The 
necessary capital was subscribed, and, on the 26th of 
March of that year, the first number of Taz Nort 
AMERICAN was issued from No. 63 (now No. 223) 
Dock street, The editorials partook of the nature of 
moral essays, and no theatrical or assembly adver- 
tisements or notices were admitted into its columns ; 
even oyster-cellars (now saloons) came under the ban. 

When Zachariah Poulson ceased to publish the 
American Daily Advertiser* (December 28,1839), its 
list of subscribers was transferred to 8. C. Brace and 
T. R. Newbold, “‘who,’’ said the editor, ‘‘now pub- 
lish a highly respectable daily paper, conducted on 
the same plan, denominated THz Nortn AMERI- 
caNn.”? The Advertiser was first issued weekly by 
John Dunlap, in , 1771, under the title of 
the Pennsylvania Packet; or, the General Advertiser. 
While the British arnjy was in possession of Phila- 
delphia, in 1777-78, if was printed at Lancaster, but 
shortly after was rembved back to this city, and pub- 
lished semi-weekly-+and for a time tri-weekly—by 
Dunlap & ClaypooJe. On the 21st of September, 





* In his Annals of (Philadelphia, Mr. Watson thus speaks 
of Poulson’s Advertéer : ‘It is more properly municipal and 
domestic than any other which we know. Itseems composed 
to suit the family h and fireside comforts of good and 
sober citizens, newer flaunting in the gaudy glare of party 
allurements ; nevér stained with the ribaldry and virulence of 
party recrimi on. It is patriarchal—looking alike to the 
wants and bengfits of al/ our citizens as common children of 
the same city ily. It is, in short, a paper like the good old 
times from wifich it has descended, and like the people of the 

its recent most numerous readers—it carries 
with it something grave, discriminating, useful, and conside- 
This eulogium indicates the cause of the Advertiser's 

—— Itfailed to keep pace with the times. 
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1784, the Packet was converted into a daily—being 
the first daily newspaper printed on this continent. 
This journal yielded a handsome competence to 
each of its publishers; but, towards the close of its 
career, its popularity was entirely lost, and when 
Poulson, broken dewn by disease, after nearly forty 
years of editorial labor, decided to retire, his son 
John declined continuing the paper—the circulation 
of which did not exceed three hundred. 

In 1840, the Commercial Herald, which had aii 
published by Colonel Cephas G. Childs, was also 
merged into the new paper. 

After sustaining a heavy pecuniary loss, the origi- 
nal owners of THE NortH AMERICAN sold the estab- 
lishment to George R. Graham and Alexander Cum- 
mings, for about the value of the type and press. 
Mr. Graham and Mr. Cummings were able writers 
and enterprising business men, and infused new life 
into the concern. Robert T. Conrad—alike distin- 
guished as jurist, poet, dramatist, and orator—was 
engaged as editor, and the paper was soon placed on 
a paying basis, its original design being abandoned. 
It joined with the New York Tribune in efforts to 
obtain early news, and at their expense the pilot- 
boat Romer, in 1845, was run as an express across the 
Ailaniic, beating the regular packet several days. 

Differences soon arose between the partners. Mr. 
Cummings objected to the political views of the 
editor, while Mr. Graham endorsed his course. As a 
result, the firm dissolved, and Mr. Graham remained 
sole proprietor until January 1, 1847, when Morton 
McMicwakt became associated with him, under the 
firm name of Graham & McMichael. The paper was 
then an eight-column folio, with a head similar to 
that now used, and had for a motto, ‘‘ Devoted to 
Truth.” It was published at the N. E. corner of 
Chestnut and Fourth streets, from whence itwas re- 
moved, in July, 1848, to its present location, No. 132 
South Third street. 

At the beginning of 1847, Taz Nortu AMERICAN 
and the Unirep Srares GAZETTE were separate 
papers of like character and standing. Both were 
devoted to the interests of the Whig party ; both ad- 
vocated the policy of protection, and lamented the 
fate of the “‘tariff of ’42;’’ both gave great atten- 
tion to the commercial and manufacturing interests 
of the city and State; and they were much alike in 
the tone of their articles. Both were successful— 
the GAzETTE being probably the more prosperous— 
but neither could hope for any material increase in 
its prosperity while the other existed. Under these 
circumstances, Mr. McMichael conceived the idea of 
consolidating the two friendly rivals, and overtures 
were made to Mr. Joseph R. Chandler for the pur- 
chase of the Gazerrs, of which he was proprietor. 
The proposition was accepted, and on the 1st of July, 
1847, the two papers became one, of nearly the pre- 
sent size. Dr. Robert M. Bird, who some time 
before had retired from the literary field, and was 
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residing at New Castle, Del., furnished the requisite 
extra capital, and became a partner, though the firm 
name remained unchanged until Mr. Graham with- 
drew, in August, 1848, when it became McMichael & 
Bird.* 

This is the only instance we shall have to record 
in which two journals so nearly equal in business, 
and both prosperous, were consolidated. In an- 
nouncing the union, the publishers—apparently 
fearing that some old subscriber of the GAZETTE 
might take offence at seeing his favorite title occupy 
the second place—thought proper to give this curious 
reason for placing NortH AMERICAN before UNITED 
Srates GAzeTTE: ‘No preference was designed to 
be given to one [title] over the other; the collocation 
was determined by the geographical feature which 
connected the one with the continent and the other 
with the country—the first with the greater, the 
second with the less.”’ 

When the union was effected, the editorial corps 
of the NortH AMERICAN AND UNITED STATES 
GAZETTE was as follows: Robert T. Conrad, political 
editor; Dr. Robert M. Bird, miscellaneous; James 
8. Wallace, associate editor; and G. G. Foster, city 
editor. Mr. Graham and Mr. McMichael also con- 
tributed to enrich its columns. The subscribers of 
the old GAzETTE were nearly all retained, and the 
paper entered on a new tide of prosperity. 

As before stated, Mr. Graham withdrew in 1848. 
Dr. Bird died on the 23d of January, 1854, but his 
interest remained until July following, when Mr. 
McMichael became sole proprietor, and he has con- 
tinued the publication to the present time. 

It is essential to the completeness of this narrative 
that we should give the history of the older of the 
journals included in the title of the paper under con- 
sideration. 

The GAZETTE OF THE UNITED STATEs was estab- 
lished at New York, in June, 1789, by Joun FENNoO, 
in the interest of the Hamilton wing of the Federal 
party. When Philadelphia became the seat of gov- 
ernment, the office was removed here and located at 
No. 69 High street, between Second and Third, where 
the GAZETTE was published every Wednesday and 
Saturday, at $3.00 a year. It was then a three-col- 
umn folio, printed on a sheet 17 x 21 inches, and 
contained congressional news, public documents, 
foreign intelligence three months’ old, and one or 
more poems in each number. Scarcely any local 
news was given, and editorials were exceedingly rare. 
It is difficult to imagine that the paper was of any 
—- value to the political party it supported. 


* Robert Montgomery Bird (born at New Castle, Del., in 
1805) was the author of many excellent romances, and also of 
the tragedies of the “‘ Gladiator” and the “ Broker of Bogata,” 
which are so widely known through Edwin Forrest’s masterly 
impersonations of Spartacus and Baptisto Febro. He was 
also distinguished as a physician, and filled the chair of ma- 
teria medica at the Pennsylvania College, in Filbert street 
above Eleventh, during its brief existence. 








On the 138th of December, 1793, a daily evening 
edition was begun, EVENING ADVERTISER being 
added to the title, and the price increased to $6.00 
a year. So important did this undertaking appear, 
that Fenno’s modest ‘‘ Address to the Public’? was 
published four successive days. In 1795, EVENING 
ADVERTISER was dropped from the title, but was 
replaced, a year later, by PHILADELPHIA DarLy Ap- 
VERTISER. In announcing this addition, the editor 
says: ‘The propriety of the addition this day made 
to the title of the paper, we hope will be justified by 
experience in such a proportional participation of 
the public favor as exertions may merit.’’ The price 
was increased to $8.00 a year; by mail, $9.00. 

When he first issued the daily edition, Fenno an- 
nounced that he was ‘‘determined to keep detached 
from the influence of parties,” but the GazETTE 
soon became intensely Federal, and bitterly opposed 
the ‘*French and American Jacobins.’? This oppo- 
sition was generally exhibited in articles copied from 
abler journals, and in satirical poems full of personal 
allusions to prominent Republicans. In a note to 
one of these poems it is said: ‘‘I have heard a re- 
spectable old gentleman, contemporary with Dr. 
F——,, observe that he never saw him in a minority.”’ 
Rather an ungracious reflection on the memory of the 
Printer Philosopher. Fenno strenuously supported 
Adams’sadministration, and, when a war with France 
was imminent, he daily hurled his borrowed thunder- 
bolts at the ‘‘French faction’’ in the United States. 
His son inherited his principles, and when, on the 
19th of November, 1798, the news of Nelson’s victory 
over the French fleet in the Bay of Aboukir (Au- 
gust 3d) was received, he issued a ‘‘Gazette Extra- 
ordinary,’”’ announcing and giving particulars of the 
“interesting, important, and truly glorious news,”’ 
which, he says, ‘‘we cannot delay for a moment to 
communicate to our readers.’”? The next day ap- 
peared a ‘*Postscript”’ rejoicing in the ‘‘certainty 
of that glorious event, the destruction of the French 
fleet in the Mediterranean by Admiral Nelson.” 

On the 14th of September, 1798, John Fenno fell 
a victim to the yellow fever, which then raged in 
Philadelphia. He had lost his wife a few days be- 
fore, and his contemporary and political opponent, 
Benjamin Franklin Bache, editor of the Aurora, 
died on the 10th of the same month.* The GazerrE 
was continued by John Ward Fenno, son of its 
founder, until May, 1800, when the following notice 
appeared: ‘*‘The GAzETTE oF THE UNITED STATES, 
which has for some time past been the property of 
Mr. Caleb P. Wayne, and by him been conducted, 





* Although Fenno did not exhibit great ability in his jour- 
nal, he was much respected by the community, and highly 
esteemed by his political friends. Brown's Philadelphia Ga- 
zette appeared in mourning as a mark of respect to his me- 
mory. In an obituary notice, the editor says: ‘* We have lost 
in him one with whom it is our boast to have been connected 
by ties which reach the heart—a FRIEND whose amiable dis- 
position, purity of manners, and integrity of soul, rendered 
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will in future be published in his name.’’ Wayne 
adopted the following motto, from the induction to 
the second part of Henry IV :— 
“T, from the orient to the drooping west, 
Making the wind my post-horse, still unfold 
The deeds commenced on this ball of earth.” 

Editorials were now of more frequent occurrence, 
but they partook largely of the satirical and some- 
times abusive character so common to the editorials 
of the good old times. The laws were published in 
the GAZETTE “‘by authority,” and the advertising 
patronage was good ;* yet Wayne appears to have 
succeeded but indifferently ; for in October, 1801, he 
‘*yelinquished”’ the paper to Enos Bronson. In his 
valedictory, he boasts that he has now eight hundred 
more ‘‘respectable supporters”’ than when he pur- 
chased the paper, and states that ‘‘seven prosecu- 
tions, commenced within twelve months, bear testi- 
mony to the fact’’ that he had created many enemies. 
He adds, however, ‘‘I never intentionally committed 
an act which I did not conceive justifiable and pro- 
per, as an editor and as an American.”’ 

Bronson omitted Darty ADVERTISER from the 
title, and in May, 1802, entered into a partnership 
with Elihu Chauncey, which continued but three 
years. Under this firm, on the 20th of February, 
1804, the title was changed from GAZETTE OF THE 
UniTEp States to UNITED STATEs’ GAzETTE. After 
Chauncey retired, Bronson improved the paper, in- 
creasing the quantity of local news, and gaining | 
largely in advertisements. He also turned his atten- 
tion to commercial matters, and devoted an entire 
page to Prices Current. 

A semi-weekly edition ‘‘for the country’’ was 
started in 1809, at $4.00 a year. This, many years 
later, proved to be the most profitable issue of the 
paper. About this time, the following notice to sub- 
scribers appeared regularly: ‘It is expressly stipu- 
lated that any subscriber to this GAZETTE shall be 
at liberty to discontinue his subscription at pleasure, 
upon giving notice to the editor and paying any ar- 
rearages which may be due at the time, and not 


him the delight of all who knew him.” His virtues were ex- 
tolled, in elegiac verse, by the Boston Gazette. We quote the 
stanzas which refer to his editorial career :— 


** What tho’ he never stalk’d the embattled plain, 
Nor shook the astonish’d forum with his voice; 
Yet ’twas his lot in humbler walks to gain 
The wise man’s plaudit and the good man’s choice. 
‘** Firm were his principles, his judgment clear, 
He lov’d his country and espous’d her cause; 
Nor all the storms of faction made him veer, 
Or once revile her rulers or her laws. 
** His Press no base detraction e’er display’d, 
Nor gold for falsehood would admittance gain; 
But truth, in bright yet modest garb array’d, 
Held o’er his spotiess page a quiet reign.’ 

* Quack nostrums were largely advertised then, as now. 
For example, the readers of the GAZETTE of 1800 were as- 
sured, in large letters, that ‘eighty thousand persons, of all 
ages, have, within two years past, found relief from Hamil- 
ton’s Worm-destroying Lozenges! We may add, that adver- 
tisements in verse not infrequently appeared. 
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otherwise.’’ A wide liberty, truly! The paper had 
been several times removed, and was now published 
in ‘‘Zachary’s Court, on the south side of Walnut 
street, between Second and Front streets.”’ 

On the 9th of March, 1818, the GazETTE was con- 
solidated with the True American, and published, asa 
morning paper, by Bronson & Smith, under the title 
of THE Unron—the old titles of both papers being 
retained as sub-heads. Shortly afterwards, the paper 
was enlarged to six columns, and appeared in a new 
dress—a great rarity in those days. The type was 
purchased from Reich, Starr & Co., type founders, 
No. 246 south Seventh street, below Lombard, who 
also exhibited various specimens of their type as an 
advertisement in its columns. The remains of their 
foundry formed the nucleus of the present foundry 
of Collins & M’ Leester, No. 705 Jayne street. Smith 
died early in 1819, and there appears to have been 
some difficulty in settling up the business. Fora 
timé the paper was printed ‘‘for the proprietors,” 
but in November the name of William Henry Sand- 
ford appeared as publisher. 

In 1820, James G. Watts and George H. Hart 
issued proposals for a new paper to be called the 
Commercial Chronicle. Sandford, being in ill-health, 
and fearing the rivalry, sold them THE Union, 
which was furnished, in lieu of the new paper, to 
the subscribers they had obtained. The location 
of the paper was changed twice during this year; 
once to Market street, between Seventh and Eighth 
(further west than any daily paper now published), 
and again to the N. E. corner of Second and Wal- 
nut. Here it remained until June, 1828, when the 
office was removed to No. 68 (now No. 230) Dock 
street, where the paper continued to be published 
until it was united with the NortH AMERICAN. 

The fortunes of THE Union where at a very low 
ebb when, in 1822, Josep R. CHANDLER, * offered a 





* Mr. Chandler is a native of Kingston, Plymouth County, 
Mass. He came to this city in September, 1815, and estab- 
lished a school which he continued even for some time after 
he became a partner in the GAZETTE—using the revenue de- 
rived from it to pay for his share. He is a gentleman of irre- 
proachable character, and has filled many positions of trust, 
with honor to himself and advantage to the public. He repre- 
sented the second district of Pennsylvania in Congress from 
1847 to 1855, being thrice elected by the Whig party, of which 
he was 2 trusted leader. As he had no affiliation with the 
“ Know-nothing” element, which exerted a controlling influ- 
ence over the disorganized Whig ranks in 1854, Mr. Chandler 
failed to receive a renomination, and retired to private life. 
For many years, however, he has been a member of the Board 
of Prison Inspectors, and zealously discharges the duties of 
his position, visiting the prison daily, and frequently twice a 
day. No man who ever filled the editorial chair has, by his 
whole life, reflected more credit on the Press of Philadelphia 
than JoserPH R. CHANDLER. : 
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story for publication in its columns. The acceptance 
of this story proved to be the starting-point of the 
subsequent great success of the paper. Being fresh 
and vigorous, it attracted the attention of the public, 
and Mr. Chandler was solicited to continue his con- 
tributions. It soon became necessary for him to 
visit the office to read the proofs of his articles, and 
almost insensibly he became the editor of the paper. 
At his suggestion, the old title of Unirep Srares 
GAZETTE (which for several years had been kept 
subordinate to THE Union) was resumed as the sole © 
heading, on the ist of April, 1823. 

In November, 1826, Mr. Chandler purchased Mr. 
Watts’s share in the paper, and the firm became 
Hart & Chandler. Even at this time, the GAZETTE 
was far from being in a prosperous condition. The 
circulation of the daily did not reach four hundred, 
and the establishment was supported mainly by the 
tri-weekly edition ‘‘for the country.’’ The press- 
work was done on a double-pull Ramage press*, and 
some time elapsed before a hand-press was obtained 
large enough to print two pages at one impression. 
Under the new management, the daily edition soon 
reached eight hundred, and the partners were jubi- 
lant over their success; ‘‘when we reach twelve 
hundred,”’ said Hart, ‘‘all will be right.’’ 

On the 22d of June, 1829, the entire paper passed 
into the hands of Mr. Chandler. Mr. Hart engaged 
in other enterprises, but was subsequently employed 
in the business department of the Gazrerrr, and 
continued his connection with it until 1847. 

The paper had now attained a respectable circula- 
tion, and was steadily gaining public favor, espe- 
cially in mercantile circles. The local reports were 
fuller; enterprises were set on foot to obtain’-early 
foreign news; letters from several European capi- 
tals appeared on the arrival of each packet; special 
correspondence from New York, Boston, and other 
cities was published; political questions were ably 
discussed; and occasional stories and poetry enli- 
vened its columns.+ All the editorial labor was per- 
formed by Mr. Chandler—including the letters from 
“Our Special Correspondent’’ at London, Paris, 
New York, Constantinople, Boston, or Pekin. 


* So called because the platen was but half the size of the 
bed. To print a whole sheet, it was necessary to run the bed 
half way in, make an impresssion, then release the bar, run 
the back half of the bed under the platen, and make a second 
impression. Thus making a “double-pull’ on each sheet. 

+ Whenever a few subscriptions were discontinued, the 
clerks would urge the editor to write a story. “I used to do 
so,” said Mr. Chandler, in a recent conversation, “and the 
stories rarely failed to bring an increase of subscribers. In 
the main, I wrote out and amplified those my mother had 
told me in childhoud.” 
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Twenty-five years’ incessant editorial labor, joined 
with his active participation in public affairs, had 
severely strained Mr. Chandler’s constitution, when, 
in 1847, the proposition to purchase the GAZETTE 
was made by the proprietors of Taz Nortu AMERI- 
cAN. He laid this proposition before his son, Mr. 
Hart, and his clerks, and they unanimously advised 
its acceptance. The opinion given by these gentle- 
men was substantially as follows: ‘‘It is evident 
that if you continue the publication of the paper, 
working as you do, you cannot live more than five 
years. If you retire, you may live ten years. We 
shall certainly lose our positions if you sell; but you 
will probably gain five years of life. We are satis- 
fied to take our chance, and hope that you will take 
yours.”? Nosingle event could have been more hon- 
orable to both parties. Mr. Chandler accepted the 
offer of Graham, McMichael & Bird, and the Unrrep 
STATES GAZETTE ceased to exist as a distinct paper.* 
Its circulation at the time of the sale was about three 
thousand. In his valedictory, the editor stated that 
not one of the papers which had been contemporary 
with the GAZETTE in 1822, was then in existence. 


The character of the NortH AMERICAN AND 
Unitep States GAZETTE has been maintained with 
remarkable uniformity. As acommercial journal, it 
is highly valued by business men, among whom the 
daily edition is almost wholly circulated. Republi- 
can in politics, it has not hesitated, on several occa- 
sions, to express dissent from what were called ‘‘party 
measures,’’ when these were deemed inimical to the 
interests of the community. It continues to advo- 
cate the protection of American industry by tariff 
regulations, and may be considered the exponent of 
the views of the manufacturers of this State on that 
subject. Its tone is uniformly courteous and digni- 
fied, its articles solid rather than brilliant, and no 
tinge of sensationalism is visible on its pages. The 
literary notices are scholarly and judicious, and no 
offensive advertisements are admitted to its columns. 
The tri-weekly edition is made-up out of the mat- 
ter in the dailies; but the weekly is more literary in 
character. Each hasa profitable circulation—mainly 
in the country. The publisher, Mr. McMichael, is a 
gentleman of liberal culture and high acquirements ; 
a chaste and forcible writer; a ready and effective 
public speaker; and has the peculiarly happy faculty 
of being able to preside, with unequalled grace and 





* Mr. Chandler’s name and reputation were closely identi- 
fied with the GazeTrre. After the sale, he one day met Mr. 
Swain, of the Ledger, who asked what he had received for his 
paper. On being informed, Mr. 8. said: “‘It would have been 
worth much more, if you had been sold with it. When peo- 
ple spoke of the news of the day they would ask, ‘ What does 
Chandler say?’ and then, ‘What does the Ledger say?’ The 

}AZETTE’S reputation rested on you; I am known to the 
public only as the Ledger man. Had the GAZETTE been im- 
personal, I would willingly have given from $10,000 to $15,000 
more for it than you received.” 





propriety, either as chief magistrate of a city or as 
chairman of a festive gathering. He has filled sev- 
eral public positions, and was mayor of Philadelphia 
from 1866 to 1869.* 

Some time ago, however, Hon. Morton McMichael 
retired from active editorial duty, and the present 
staff of the NortnH AMERICAN AND UNITED STATES 
GAZETTE is as follows: Walter McMichael, general 
business manager; Clayton McMichael, managing 
editor; John Davis Watson, general writer; John 
Thornton W ood, literary reviewer ; George G. Pierie, 
commercial department; William F. Stone, local re- 
porter; George Knorr, in charge of marine intelli- 
gence. The last named gentleman entered the office 
of the GAZETTE OF THE UNITED STATEs in 1802, and, 
with brief intermissions, has been connected with 
the establishment since that time. 








THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. Weekly literary 
paper; quarto, with border; five columns; size, 28 44 
inches. Published, every Saturday, by HENRY PETERSON 
& Co., No. 319 Walnut street. Terms: $2.50 annum; six 
cents per copy; special inducements to clubs. Type used: 
Brevier and Nonpareil. Printed on double-cylinder Tay- 
lor press. 


In the spring of 1821, Robert 8. Coffin had attained 
some reputation as a poet under the nom de plume of 
the ‘‘Boston Bard.’”? He had been a compositor in 
the office of The Village Record, at West Chester, 
Pa., where he wrote some stanzas on ‘‘A Blind Girl,”’ 


which enlisted popular sympathy from the fact of 


their having been put in type by a blind compositor, 
daughter of Mr. Miner, then publisher of the Record. 
Mr. Coffin came to Philadelphia and issued proposals 
for a literary paper to be called The Bee. After he 
had procured about two hundred subscribers, the 
subscription list came into the hands of Charles 
Alexander, then a recent graduate of Zachariah 
Poulson’s Daily Advertiser. Mr. Alexander asso- 
ciated himself with Samuel C. Atkinson, of the firm 
of Hall & Atkinson} (successors to Hall & Pierie), 
carrying on the printing business in the office once 
occupied by Benjamin Franklin, ‘“‘back of No. 58 





* This was the second occasion on which the Norra 
AMERICAN AND UNITED STATES GAZETTE gave a chief magis- 
trate to the city, Hon. Robert T. Conrad, its former political 
editor, having been elected, in 1854, as the first mayor after 
the consolidation of the city and districts. 

+ Hall inherited the remains of the old Pennsylvania Ga- 
zette office, which his grandfather, David Hall, purchased 
from Franklin in 1766. 

Samuel C. Atkinson was unfortunate in business, and in 
his old age was employed as a journeyman compositor in the 
office of T. K. Collins, in the building (No. 705 Jayne street) 
in which THE PROOF-SHEET is now printed. The writer of 
these articles, then an apprentice, remembers him asa portly, 
benevolent looking gentleman, quiet but pleasant, who bore 
his reverses with a cheerfulness that does not always accom- 
pany success. Mr. Atkinson’s last newspaper venture in this 
city was about the year 1845, when he published The Tempe- 
rance Advocate, in Third street near Dock. 
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REDUCED FAC-SIMILE OF HEAD. 


Market street.’? In this office, the firm of Atkin- 
son & Alexander commenced the publication of 
the Philadelphia SarurpAy Evenine Post, the 
first number appearing on the 4th of August, 1821— 
the defunct Bee forming the nucleus of the new en- 
terprise. The ‘‘ Boston Bard”’ died of consumption 
a few years afterwards, at his home in Newburyport, 
Mass., his last hours being passed in revising the 
proof-sheets of a volume of his poems. 

The office back of No. 53 Market street, four or 
five doors below Second street, was a medium-sized 
two-story brick, the first floor occupied as a press- 
room, with two of Patrick Lyon’s presses; the second 
story divided into two composing-rooms, and the 
attic used as the editor’s private quarters. 

The original editor of the Post was T. Cottrell 
Clarke, who withdrew in 1826 and established the 
Ladies’ Album, a weekly literary miscellany, which 
was subsequently, under the management of Robert 
Morris, merged into the Pennsyloania Inquirer. On 
the appearance of the Album, the Post was enlarged 
—thus paying a compliment to the energy and talent 
of its retiring editor, whose new paper promised to 
prove a formidable rival. Mr. Clarke was succeeded 
as editor by Morton McMichael, who subsequently 
became the first editor of the old Saturday Courier, 
and now publishes the North American and United 
States Gazette. 

The old office, long since demolished, contained in 
the second story the identical press at which Frank- 
lin had exercised his skill, and which now finds a 
resting place among the curious relics in the Patent 
Office at Washington. Over the entrance to the com- 
posing-room was this ‘‘Warning,’’ for the benefit of 
meddlesome visitors, probably written by Franklin 
himself :— 


“* All you who come this curious art to see, 
To handle anything must cautious be ; 
Lest by a slight touch, ere you are aware, 
That mischief may be done you can’t repair. 
Lo! this advice we give to every stranger: 
Look on and welcome, but to touch there’s danger.” 


This paper, even so late as 1821, was worked off 
with the laborious manipulation of wrist-dislocating 
ink-balls, and a clumsy beating of forms that brings 





out the perspiration even to think of, in our roller 
days; while the crude press of Patrick Lyon and even 
the improved Columbian and the Washington, taxed 
the pressman’s strength from Friday noon—some- 
times all night and far into the next day—to work 
off what would now be a very moderate edition. 

While the advent of a new paper required a supply 
of new type, the old stock was not melted up, but 
what was then looked upon as the “old Franklin 
type’’ was carefully preserved. One use, and per- 
haps the latest to which it was put, was in the hands 
of a reverend compositor, who set up his own trans- 
lation of the New Testament, the proofs being taken 
on the old Franklin press. This was the Rev. Dr. 
Abner Kneeland, a Universalist theologian, an able 
and popular preacher in that day. 

In 1828, Mr. Atkinson became sole proprietor of 
the Post, and employed Benjamin Mathias as editor, 
who subsequently became, with Joshua L. Taylor, 
the founder of The Saturday Chronicle. Leaving 
types for politics, Mathias was elected to the State 
Legislature, and for several sessions presided as 
Speaker of the Senate, and was the author of Ma- 
thias’s Legislative Manual—a most useful work. He 
died a few years since at his residence on Vine street 
above Tenth. Prominent among the subsequent 
editors, we may name Charles J. Peterson, Rufus W. 
Griswold, H. Hastings Weld, and Henry Peterson. 

In 1827, the office of the Post was removed from 
Market street to No. 112 Chestnut street, between 
Third and Fourth. In 1833, to No. 36 Carter’s Alley 
(the northern end of Dr. Jayne’s building now occu- 
pies the site). In 1840, to the second floor of the old 
Ledger building, 8. W. corner of Third and Chestnut 
streets. In 1848, to No. 66 south Third street, over 
the North American office. In 1860, it was removed 
to its present location, No. 319 Walnut street. 

Mr. Atkinson continued the publication until No- 
vember, 1839, when he sold to John 8. Du Solle and 
George R. Graham. Mr. Du Solle remained con- 
nected with the paper but a few months, and was 
succeeded by Charles J. Peterson—the firm name 
being George R. Graham & Co. In 1843, these gen- 
tlemen sold to Samuel D. Patterson & Co., who, in 
March, 1848, disposed of the establishment to Ed- 








mund Deacon and Henry Peterson, each of whom 
had previously owned a portion. In 1857, the folio 
form was abandoned for the present quarto, and the 
old familiar head was replaced by the more elaborate 
one of which we present a reduced fac-simile. 

Under the judicious management of Mr. Peterson, 
now the sole owner, the Post is enjoying, in its old 
age, a high degree of prosperity; a large share of 
which is probably due to the fact that it has been a 
favorite visitor in thousands of dwellings throughout 
all the older States for a period lacking but one year 
of half a century. During this time, many younger 
literary journals have been united with it. Among 
these were 7’he Saturday News, published by Louis 
A. Godey & Co.; The Saturday Chronicle, by Ma- 
thias & Taylor; and Zhe United States, published, 
in 1841~’42, by Swain, Abell & Simmons, the founders 
of the Public Ledger. 

The Post is the oldest of the Family Newspapers, 
and for many years had a monopoly of its special 
field. Nearly all the prominent writers of the coun- 
try, for the last fifty years, have contributed to its 
columns, and the reputations of many were estab- 
lished through its agency; but many who glowed 
with pride as they saw their maiden efforts in its 
pages, now sleep forgotten in unknown graves. 

Of the English authors, Mr. G. P. R. James, Mary 
Howitt, Mrs. Henry Wood, and others, have contri- 
buted to its pages—the last named having written 
several novels for the Post before the review of 
‘*East Lynne”? by Zhe London Times made her 
famous. It afforded some amusement in the office 
of the Post to see the very novels which had been 
published in its columns, without attracting much 
attention, brought out afterwards with a great flour- 
ish of trumpets in England, and extolled in very 
high terms, when reprinted in this country, by the 
critics of the American press. ‘Thus runs the world 
away.” 

Though dealing mainly in light literature, the Post 
has never sought to be sensational, and while some 
of the younger papers exceed it in circulation, none 
are more highly esteemed, or better calculated to 
promote the pleasure of the family circle. 


—_—_——_—__ oo 


DECEASE OF ISAAC ASHMEAD. 
From the Public Ledger, of this city, we copy the 
following admirable notice of the late Isaac Ash- 
mead, who died on the 1st of March :— 


For a long period at the head of one of the principal print- 
ing establishments of this city, he was held in the highest 
estimation for his sterling business integrity and his pure 
character as a good citizen. He was one of the old school in 
his profession and a master of his honorable trade. He lived 
to the ripe age of eighty years. Mr. Ashmead was born De- 
cember 22, 1790, at Germantown. He was connected, as 
printer, in 1821, with the Adult Sunday School Society, which 
was subsequently merged into the American Sunday School 
Union, whose printing he had charge of until the time of his 
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decease. There are some facts in his trade history of general 
interest. He was the first to introduce the present composi- 
tion roller, and was the first in this city who used a power 
printing press, which was driven by horse-power, and was 
erected on a spot now embraced within the present Ledger 
Building. He was also the first to use the hydraulic press for 
smooth-pressing the printed sheets. It is believed that, with 
the exception of Mr. John C. Clark, he was the oldest Phila- 
delphia printer, and he continued in the active discharge of 
his business operations until quite a recent period. He was 
for many years in the Board of Direction of the Public 
Schools, and was a prominent member of the New School 
Presbyterian Church. 
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PENNSYLVANIA EDITORIAL ASSOCIATION. 

Tue second annual session of the Editorial Asso- 
ciation of Pennsylvania was held at Harrisburg on 
the 27th of January last. Though the attendance 
was not large, much interest was manifested in the 
proceedings, and many subjects of great importance 
to the whole press of the State were reported upon, 
and intelligently discussed. Among these, the most 
important was the subject of Advertising, on which 
an able report was read by Mr. H. G. Smith, of Lan- 
caster. In the opinion of the committee he repre- 
sented, the present system of dealing with advertis- 
ing agents is radically wrong, working injury to the 
country press, and operating to the disadvantage of 
home advertisers, who, under this system, pay more 
for advertising than parties residing at a distance. 
It is stated in the report that the large commission 
allowed to agents enables them to discount the ad- 
vertised rates of the papers dealing with them; and 
that when the terms demanded by these agents are 
not agreed to by the publishers, the character and 
circulation of the offending paper are derided and 
misrepresented. As aremedy for this evil, the com- 
mittee recommends the formation of an association 
of country newspapers for the purpose of establish- 
ing agencies of their own in the large cities—the 
expenses to be defrayed by the different papers in 
proportion to the amount of advertising they receive 
through such agencies. It is urged that in this way 
the newspapers of Pennsylvania could secure fair 
rates for advertising, and not be obliged to pay the 
greater part of the profit to agents. The committee 
assumes that space in a newspaper is worth some- 
thing, and contends that when that something is 
ascertained, it should be fairly demanded from all 
advertisers; and not that, as at present, the unques- 
tioning customer should pay twice or thrice as much 
as the close bargainer. Should this matter receive 
the attention it deserves at the hands of Pennsyl- 
vania editors, some plan will doubtless be matured, 
ere long, to remedy the evils complained of. 

The Association proposes to make an excursion 
during the coming summer, after the manner of 
editors of other States. This, it is hoped, will be 
largely attended and aid in strengthening the or- 
ganization. 
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TO LADY ANNE HAMILTON. 


BY WILLIAM ROBERT SPENCER. 


Toolate stayed—forgive the crime; 
Unheeded flew the hours ; 

How noiseless falls the foot of time, 
That only treads on flowers! 


What eye with clear account remarks 
The ebbing of his glass, 

When all its sands are diamond-sparks, 
That dazzle as they pass? 


Ah, who to sober measurement 
Time’s happy swiftness brings, 

When birds of Paradise have lent 
Their plumage for his wings? 


a me 


ROSE TIME. 
BY THOMAS HOOD. 


Ir was not in the winter 

Our loving lot was cast ; 

It was the time of roses— 

We plucked them as we passed ! 


That churlish season never frowned 
On early lovers yet ; 

O, no—the world was newly crowned 
With flowers when we met! 


°T was twilight, and I bade you go, 
But still you held me fast ; 

It was the time of roses— 

We plucked them as we passed! 
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ANCIENT BOOKS. 

BeErForE the invention of printing, the labor requi- 
site for the production of a manuscript volume was 
so great that such volume, when completed, became a 
treasured heir-loom. Half-a-dozen such books made 
a remarkable library for a nobleman to possess, and 
a score of them would furnish a monastery. Many 
years must have been occupied in writing the large 
folio volumes that are still the most valued books in 
the great public libraries of Europe. Vast as is the 
labor of the literary portion, the artistic decoration 
of these elaborate pages of elegantly formed letters, 
is equally wonderful. Richly painted and gilt letters 
are at the head of chapters and paragraphs, from 
which vignette decoration flows down the sides and 
about the margins, often enclosing grotesque figures 
of men and animals, exhibiting the fertile fancies of 
these old artists. Miniature drawings, frequently of 
the greatest beauty, illustrating the subject of each 
page, are sometimes spread with a lavish hand 
through these old volumes, and often furnish us 
with the only contemporary pictures we possess of 
the every-day life of the men of the middle ages. 

When the vellum leaves completing the book had 
been written and decorated, the binder then com- 
menced his work; and he occasionally displayed a 
costly taste and manipulative ability of a kind no 





moderns attempt. A valued volume was literally 
encased in gold and gems. 

Such books were jealously guarded. They repre- 
sented a considerable sum of money in a merely 
mercantile sense; but they often had additional 
value impressed by some individual skill. Loans of 
such volumes, even to royalty, were rare, and never 
accorded without the strictest regard to their safety 
and sure return. Gifts of such books were the no- 
blest presents a monastery could offer to a prince ; 
and such}gifts were often made the subject of the 
first picture on the opening page of the volume. 
Thus the volume of romances, known as The Shrews- 
bury Book, in the British Museum, has upon its first 
page an elaborate drawing, representing the famed 
Talbot, Earl of Shrewsbury, presenting this book 
to King Henry VI. seated on his throne, and sur- 
rounded by his courtiers. Many instances might 
readily be cited of similar scenes in other manu- 
scripts preserved in the same collection. 

Smaller and less ambitious volumes, intended for 
the use of the student, or for church-services, were 
more simply bound; but they frequently were en- 
riched by an ivory carving let into the cover—a 
practice that seems to have ceased in the sixteenth 
century, when leather of different kinds was used 
generally enriched by ornament stamped in relief. 

There is another class of books for which great 
durability, during rough usage, was desired. These 
were volumes of accounts, registers, and law records, 
Strong boards sometimes formed their only cover- 
ing, or the boards were covered with hog-skins and 
strengthened by bosses of metal. The town of South- 
ampton still possesses a volume containing a com- 
plete code of naval legislation, written in Norman- 
French, on vellum, ina hand apparently of the earlier 
half of the fourteenth century. It is preserved in 
its original binding, consisting of two oak boards, 
about half an inch thick, one of them being much 
longer than the other, the latter having a square 
hole in the lower part to put the hand through, in 
order to hold it up while citing the laws in court. 
These boards are held together by the strong cords 
upon which the back of the book is stitched, and 
which pass through holes in the wooden covers. 
These are again secured by bands of leather and 
rows of nails. Paper-books, intended for ordinary 
use, were sometimes simply covered with thick hog- 
skin, stitched at the back with strong thongs of 
leather.—Book of Days. 
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Couns & M’LeeEster, Type Founders, of Phila- 
delphia, sell not only types of their own manufac- 
ture, but all the various styles made by the other 
founders in the United States. When ordering, 
please designate from whose Specimens the selec- 
tion has been made. 
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MISCELLANEA. 
Printers’ Curiosities. 


A crust from printers’ hpAo?atahwni eh nM 

A cloven foot of the devil. 

A wheel from the royal chase. 

A toe-nail of a foot-line. 

A heel bone of a sheep’s foot. 

The pleasures received from an > 

The little finger of a 44> 

The tear that fell from a capital I. 

A lawyer that plead a printer’s case. 

A sight from a shooting-stick. 

Some fur from the top of a small cap. 

A candle made from printers’ fat. 

Some bark from a printer’s stick. 

A glass of grog from a printer's bar. 

A feather taken from the bed of a press. 

A note from a printer’s bank. 

The index of a printer’s guide. 

The uniform worn by General Intelligence. 

An insult from an imposing stone. 

Some veneering from a piece of furniture, 

A piece of the rule that won’t work both ways. 

Some angry words from a cross bar. 

A jour. who never came to a stand. 

A cold caught from using damp sheets. 

A jour. who rested himself by setting on a column. 

A nose from the face of a type. 

Matter from a running head. 

The “sub” who was punished by a hanging indention. 

And a few debts from delinquent subscribers, which we 
hope will be paid as soon as circumstances will admit. 


The Retrospect. 

How different is the view of past life in the man who is 
grown old in knowledge and wisdom from that of him who 
is grown old in ignorance and folly! The latter is like the 
owner of a barren country, that fills his eye with the pros- 
pect of naked hills and plains, which produce nothing either 
profitable or ornamental ; the other beholds a beautiful and 
spacious landscape, divided into delightful gardens, green 
meadows, fruitful fields, and can scarce cast his eye on a 
single spot of his possessions that is not covered with some 
beautiful plant or flower.—ADDISON. 


The Future of Denver. 


THE Rocky Mountain News (of Denver, Col.) announces 
births as “ Arrivals,’”’ marriages as ‘‘Co-partnerships,” di- 
vorces as “ Dissolutions,” and deaths as “Departures.” In 
the number before us, the dissolutions are seven, against five 
co-partnerships; the departures six, against three arrivals. 
An eminent political economist assures us that, if this bal- 
ance against population is not overcome, the native Denve- 
rian will soon appear in Collier’s cabinet, at Central City, 
labelled—“ extinct species.’’ An old miner at our elbow uses 
fewer words; he says: “Things out thar’ll be rocky!” We 
don’t know what he means, but that’s what he says. 


a 


Interesting to the Ladies. 


How astonished some of our fashionable ladies would be if 
a certain law passed in England, in 1770, just a century ago, 
were reénacted! ‘ Any person who shall, by means of rouge 
or of blanc, of perfumes, of essences, of artificial teeth, of 
false hair, of coton Espagnol [whatever that may be], of steel 
stays, of hoops [the crinoline of 1770], of high-heeled shoes, 
or of false hips [can such things be?] entice any of His Ma- 
jesty’s male subjects into marriage, shall be prosecuted for 
sorcery, and the marriage shall be declared null and void.” 
What glorious help this law would give to the Divorce Courts! 





David Stevens 


Departed this life on the fifth of Mareh. Mr. Stevens had 
been superintendent of the plate printing department of the 
Lady’s Book for the past thirty years. It is safe to say that 
during that time more impressions of plates passed through 
his hands than that of any other man in the country, and was 
in everything relating to plate printing a practical man. He 
will long be remembered by a large circle of friends for his 
truly honorable dealings and upright character. His remains 
were deposited in Ronaldson’s Cemetery. 


Want of Judgment. 


DEFICIENCY in judgment is properly that which is called 
stupidity ; and for such a failing we know noremedy. A dull 
or narrow-minded person, to whom nothing is wanting but a 
proper degree of understanding, may be improved by tuition, 
even so far as to deserve the epithet of learned. But as such 
persons frequently labor under a deficiency in the faculty of 
judgment, it is not uncommon to find men extremly learned, 
who, in the application of their science, betray to a lamenta- 
ble degree this irremediable want.—KAnr. 


Acephalous. 


THERE is in Webster's old spelling-book a spelling and de- 
fining lesson of words of four syllables. A friend mentions 
a ludicrous mistake made by a district school-boy in the 
country, in the exercises of this lesson. One of the words hap- 
pened to be “ Acephalous: without a head.” It was divided, 
as usual, into its separate syllables, connected by a hyphen 
(which “joins words or syllables, as sea-water!”) which pro- 
bably led the boy to give a new word and a new definition: 
‘“‘ Tkun spell it and d’fine it!” said a lad, after the boy above 
him had tried, and missed; “ZJkun do it,” and he did: 
A, c-e-p-h, cef, ACEPH—a louse without a head!” ‘’Most all 
of ’em laughed,” our informant says, ‘‘when the boy said 
that!’ 


THE TECHNOLOGIST: especially devoted to Engineering, Manu- 
facturing, and Building. Industrial Publication Company, 
No. 176 Broadway, New York. 

This is a new monthly magazine that gives promise of great 
usefulness. It is a handsomely printed quarto of thirty-six 
pages, exclusive of advertisements, and published at $2.00 a 
year. Among the numerous illustrations in the February No. 
is a startling picture of the interior of a New York tenement 
house. 


HITCHCOCK’S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. Choice Music, Art 
Notices, and Select Reading for the Family Circle. New York: 
Benjamin W. Hitchcock, No. 24 Beekman Street. $3.00 a year; 
25 cents a number. 

The title explains the character of this elegant quarto, each 
number of which contains eight pages of choice music. The 
reading matter is light and attractive, and the publication is 
in all respects worthy of the most liberal support. 


Our Boy Tom’s Pickings. 


...-Two humorous illustrated papers, called respectively 
Punch and Judy, are published at Yokohama, Japan. 


... PEOPLE who start local papers should take care to give 
a- full supply of local news. That’s what the townspeople 
want. 


... AN editor out West says: “Interviewing is very fashion- 
able just now. We shall ‘interview’ a number of our citizens 
next week on the subject of finance.” It is not certain that 
the result of these interviews will be worth recording. 


..- 1 BELIEVE that the greatest efforts of intellect have almost 
always been made while the passions are in their greatest 
vigor; and before hope loses its hold on the heart, and is the 
elastic spring which animates all our thoughts.—HAZz.Litt. 
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BREVIER ITALIC GorHic CONDENSED 36 A—$1.70 


RESEARCHES AMONG PRIMITIVE PUBLICATIONS 
VALUABLE COLLECTION OF NEWSPAPERS IN THE PHILADELPHIA LIBRARY 
THEOLOGICAL, M YTHOLOGICAL, BIOGRAPHICAL, GEOGRAPHICAL 


Lone Primer ITatic GOTHIC CONDENSED. 36 A—$2.15 


POLITICAL COMPLEXION OF YANKEEDOM 
UNCOMPROMISING CHAMPIONS OF INDISCRIMINATE SUFFRAGE 
CONSIDERATIONS FAVORING POSITIVE MEASURES 


Pica Iratic GorHic CONDENSED. 


PHILADELPHIA TO SAN FRANCISCO 
DIVERSIFIED PROSPECTS OF SURPASSING INTEREST 
CENTRAL PACIFIC RAILROAD CORPORATION 


Two-LinE Brevier ITatio Gornic CONDENSED. 


UNDAUNTED RINGLEADERS 
TRIUMPHANT LEGISLATIVE MANIPULATORS 


Two-tinE Lona Primer ITALIC GOTHIC CONDENSED. 18 A—$3.75 


METROPOLITAN POLICE DESIGNS 
FLAGRANT USURPATION 
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1 SMALL PicA MEDIEVAL TExtT, 12 A, 32 a—$4.70 


Sprcvlations Bearing upon the Probable AVvaufoars of Ebivese Jumiaratiog 
Judustrious Pintoiled elestials 


Two-LinE En 


Hffeutal and Phusica Bevo it sy inet doin 
Hiveesses of the Frevel Hevoluting 


Two-LinE Great PrRiMER MEDIEVAL TEXT. 6 A, 14 a—$4.80 


Solenn Weliberations Eoucerving Papal ufalivitit 
Hievited Fevmeuical Moone 


Dovun 6 A, 14 a—$5.60 


[Createving Ati ) {dre Hemaqoaues 


6 A, 10 a—$7.20 


Autti i a Pleteine 
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Lone Primer ITALiIo OPEN, 18 A, 36 a—$5.85 


EDITORIAL JOLLIFICATION 
Excursion through the Valleys of Pennsylvania 
American Press Association 
Possessing Superior Means for Supplying Reliable News 


Latest Foreign and Domestic Intelligence 


Pica CURRENCY. 15 A, 36 a—$6.70 


Collapse of the Unlimited Credit Company 
United States Treasury 
Protracted Discussions on Vational Indebtedness 
Congressional Currency Zinkers 


Pica Irauic Oren. 12 A, 24 a—$5.25 
CRITIQUE OF PURE REASON 
Spinosa’s Elaboration 
Intimate Relation between Mind and Matter 
Complicated Metaphysical Theories 


Great Primer CuRRENCY. 10 A, 24 a—$8.25 
Shylock’s Exchange 


Gold Gambling and Stock Jobbing 
Speculation and Ruination 
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NONPAREIL LIGHTFACE CELTIC, No. 2. 36 A—$3.00 


ROMANTIC SCENERY AND HISTORIC RECOLLECTIONS 
TREMENDOUS HEIGHTS, PRODUCING DELIGHTS, BARRING FRIGHTS 


Minion LIGHTFACE CELTIC, No. 2. 36 A—$4.28 


MYSTERIOUS SOMNAMBULISTIC EJACULATIONS 
DISTURBED SLUMBERS ARE PRODUCTIVE OF BLUNDERS 


Brevier Ligutrace Cetic, No. 2. 


INORDINATE MONEY-GRASPERS 
MONOPOLIZING PROCLIVITIES OF CAPITALISTS 


Lone Primer LiGHTFACE CELTIC, No. 2. 30 A—$5.20 
DELIGHTFUL REMINISCENCES 
VENERABLE REVOLUTIONARY PATRIOTS 


Pica LigutT¥race CELTIC, No. 2. 24 A—$5.80 


MARVELLOUS PRESTIDIGITATION 


Great Primer Liegutrace CetTic, No. 2. 18 A—$7.00 


RAILROAD ENTERPRISE 


Two-tinE Pica LigutTFace CELTIC, No. 2. 12 A—$7.17 


DARING HEROISM 


TWwo-LINE ENGLISH LIGHTFACE CELTIC, No. 2. 8 A—$7.20 


MISANTHROPE 
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AGATE, No. 4. 
WILLIAM HICKLING PRESCOTT, author of the histories of 
Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain, of Cortez, and of Pizarro, 
died on the 28th of January, 1859, at the age of sixty-three. The 
historical writings of Prescott are among the few finished and 
classical productions of the kind in our age which are worthy 
to rank with those of Gibbon, Hume, and others in the last 
century. Fortunate in having the power of devoting himself to 
those studies in which it was his ambition to excel, this eminent 
American was just as unfortunate in the deficiency of certain 
requisites which one would have previously said were indis- 
nsable for such a career. He had from an early period of life 
lost ina measure the use of his eyes. How he contrived, 
by patience and the use of adroit errengemente, to overcome 
this prodigious difficulty, is detailed by himself in a manner ex- 
tremely interesting: ‘* Having settled,*’ he says, **on a subject 
for a particular history, I lost no time in collecting the mate- 
rials, for which I had peculiar advantages. But just before 
these materials arrived, my eye had experienced so severe a 
strain that I enjoyed no use of it in for reading for several 
years. It has, indeed, never since fully recovered its strength 
nor have I ever ventured to use it again by candlelight. I wel 
remember the blank despair which I felt when my literary trea- 
sures arrived from Spain, and I saw the mine of wealth lying 
around me which I was forbidden to explore. I determined to 


JOHN BASKERVILLE, a native of Worcestershire, having ac- 
quired considerable wealth by the japanning business at Bir- 
mingham, devoted himself to the perfection of the art of print- 
ing, more particularly in the shape of the letters. He is said to 
_ have spent six hundred pounds before he could obtain a single 
letter to please himself, and many thousands before he made a 
profit of his pursuit, which he prosecuted so ardently that he 
manufactured his own printing ink, presses, moulds for casting, 
and all the apparatus for printing. His typography is extremely 
beautiful, uniting the elegance of Plantin with the clearness of 
the Elzevirs; in his Italic letters he stands unrivalled, such 
freedom and perfect symmetry being in vain to be looked for 
among the specimens of Aldus and Colinzus. He was a man 
of eccentric tastes; he had each panel of his carriage painted 
with a picture of his trades. He was buried in his garden; and 
in 1821, his remains being accidentally disturbed, the leaden 
coffin was opened, and the body was found in a singular state 
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WILLIAM HIcKLING PREscorTT, author of the histo- 
ries of Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain, of Cortez, and 
of Pizarro, died on the 28th of January, 1859, at the 
age of sixty-three. The historical writings of Prescott 
are among the few finished and classical productions 
of the kind in our age which are worthy to rank with 
those of Gibbon, Hume, and others in the last cen- 
tury. Fortunate in having the power of devoting 
himself to those studies in which it was his ambition 
to excel, this eminent American was just as unfor- 
tunate in the deficiency of certain requisites which 
one would have Peeny said were indispensable 
for such a career. He from an early period of 
life lost in a great measure the use of his eyes. How 
he contrived, by patience and the use of adroit ar- 
rangements, to overcome this prodigious difficulty, is 
detailed by himself in a manner extremely interest- 





JOHN BASKERVILLE, a native of Worcestershire, hay- 
ing acquired considerable wealth by the japanning 
business at Birmingham, devoted himself to the per- 
fection of the art of printing, more particularly in the 
shape of the letters. He is said to have spent six 
hundred pounds before he could obtain a single letter 
to please himself, and many thousands before he made 
a profit of his pursuit, which he prosecuted so ardently 
that he manufactured his own printing ink, presses, 
moulds for casting, and all the apparatus for print- 
ing. His typography is extremely beautiful, uniting 
the elegance of Plantin with the clearness of the Elze- 
virs; in his Italie letters he stands unrivalled, such 
freedom and perfect symmetry being in vain to be 
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WILLIAM HICKLING PRESCOTT, author of the histories of 
Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain, of Cortez, and of Pizarro, 
died on the 28th of January, 1859, at the age of sixty-three. 
The historical writings of Prescott are among the few fin - 
ished and classical productions of the kind in our age 
which are worthy to rank with those of Gibbon, Hume, and 
others in the las bo gray’ 6 Fortunate in having the power 
of devoting himself to those studies in which it was his 
ambition to excel, this eminent American was just as un- 
fortunate in the deticiency of certain requisites which one 
would have previously said were indispensable for such a 
career. He had from an early period of life lost in a great 
measure the use of his eyes. How he contrived, by patience 
and the use of adroit arrangements, to overcome this pro- 
digious difficulty, is detailed by himself in a manner ex- 
tremely interesting: ‘‘ Having settled,” he says, ‘on a sub- 
ject for a particular history, I lost no time in collecting the 
materials, for which I had peculiar advantages. But just 
before these materials arrived, my eye had experienced so 
severe a strain that I enjoyed no use of it again for reading 
for several years. It has, indeed, never since fully recov- 


JOHN BASKERVILLE, a native of Worcestershire, having ac- 
quired considerable wealth by the japanning business at 
Birmingham, devoted himself to the perfection of the art 
of printing, more particularly in the shape of the letters. 
He is said to have spent six hundred pounds before he could 
obtain a single letter to please himself, and many thousands 
before he made a profit of his pursuit, which he prosecuted 
so ardently that he manufactured his own printing ink, 
presses, moulds for casting, and all the apparatus for 
printing. His typography is extremely beautiful, uniting 
the elegance of Plantin with the clearness of the Elzevirs ; 
in his Italic letters he stands unrivalled, such freedom and 
perfect symmetry being in vain to be looked for among the 
specimens of Aldus and Colinzeus. He was a man of eccen- 
tric tastes; he had each panel of his carriage painted with 
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WILLIAM HICKLING PREscorT, author of the 
histories of Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain, of 
Cortez, and of Pizarro, died on the 28th of Janu- 


ary, 1859, at the age of sixty-three. The histo- 
rical writings of Prescott are among the few 
finished and classical productions of the kind in 
our age which are worthy to rank with those of 
Gibbon, Hume, and others in the last century. 
Fortunate in having the power of devoting him- 
self to those studies in which it was his ambition 
to excel, this eminent American was just as un- 
fortunate in the deficiency of certain requisites 
which one would have previously said were in- 
dispensable for such a career. He had from an 
early period of life lost in a great measure the 
use of his eyes. How he contrived, by patience 


JOHN BASKERVILLE, a native of Worcester- 
shire, having acquired considerable wealth by 
the japanning business at Birmingham, devoted 
himself to the perfection of the art of printing, 
more particularly in the shape of the letters. 
He is said to have spent six hundred pounds 
before he could obtain a single letter to please 
himself, and many thousands before he made a 
profit of his pursuit, which he prosecuted so ar- 
dently that he manufactured his own printing 
ink, presses, moulds for casting, and all the ap- 
paratus for printing. His typography is ex- 
tremely beautiful, uniting the elegance of Plan- 
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RB. POE & £8., 


Wew York, Boston, and London, 





anufartorers of aliader aud Noten ress, 


OF VARIOUS KINDS, ADAPTED FOR 


NEWSPAPERS, FINE BOOKS, WOOD-CUT AND JOB-WORK, 


SUCH AS THEIR 


ROTARY PRESSES, 


With trom TWO to TEN Lmpression Cylinders. Speed rom 6,000 to 20,000 per hour. 


ALSO, 


PERFECTING PRESSES, 


Of various descriptions, with TWO or MORE Impression Cylinders, to be used with Type or Stereotype, and with one or 
more Feeders, or with rolls of paper. 


Single and Double Cylinder Sieam Printing Presses, for Newspapers, 
Single Large Cylinder Presses, for Fine Job Work, Bed 
and Plaien Power Presses, jor Book Work. 


New Sineve yunner Press 


With Table Distributio h, and trom FOUR to TEN FORM ROLLERS, for the Finest Illustrated Newspapers, and the 
best Book and Wood-cut work. 


Small Job, Card, Railway ) Ticket, and Coupon Presses. 


SINGLE LARGE HAND CYLINDER PRESS AND SINGLE HAND CYLINDER RAILWAY PRESS, 


For Newspapers of moderate circulation, printing, by hand, 800 impressions per hour. 


Also, EVERY ARTICLE required in PRINTING OFFICES, including Type. 


Hydraulic and Screw Presses. 


BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
ALSO, MACHINERY FOR ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 
CAST STEEL SAWS. 


ag-> ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES FURNISHED ON APPLICATION. 


R. HOE & Co., 


No. 3/7 Gold Sireet, New York. 
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SECOND-HAND PRESSES. 
DOUBLE-CYLINDER HOE PRESS, 


Bed, 32 x 49 inches inside bearers. In good working order. Price, $1800. 


SMALL CYLINDER NAPIER PRESS, 
Built by Taylor. Bed, 34 x50 inches. In good working order. Price, $1100. 


SEGMENT CYLINDER GORDON PRESS, 


Size, 14 x 20 inches inside chase. Complete, with steam-fixtures. Price, $200. 


WASHINGTON HAND-PRESS, 0. 4, 


Platen, 24 x 87 inches. In perfect order. Price, $250. 


WASHINGTON CAP PRESS, 


, Platen, 144x174 inches. In perfect order. Price, $100. 


QUARTO MEDIUM GORDON PRESS, 


Size, 10 x 15 inches inside chase. In good order. Price, $250. 





































For sale by 


COLLINS & M’LEESTER, 
No. 705 Jayne Street, Philadelphia, 





THE PROOF-SHEET TABLES. 


The following valuable Tables are printed on stout cards, in clear type :— 

TABLE OF SIGNATURES.—Printed on card 10 X 11 inches, in Brevier, leaded. 

TABLE OF THE QUANTITY OF PAPER REQUIRED FOR ANY Jos of from fifty to ten thousand copies. 

TABLE OF COMBINATION LEADS AND SLUGs.—Showing the pieces required to make any length up to fifty 
ems, not more than three pieces being used for either size. 

Tyre GAUGE, FROM DIAMOND To Pica.—Printed on Parchment Paper. 

TABLE OF THE QUANTITY OF PAPER REQUIRED FOR ANY Boox.—Arranged for all Forms, from 8yvo. to 36mo. 
Calculated for one thousand copies. 

TABLES OF PROoPORTIONS.—Showing the relation that each Size of Type (from Pica to Pearl) bears to all 
other sizes. Also, the Relative Proportion of each Size to Space; with explanations and examples. 

Price, 20 cents. By mail, 25 cents. 
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Price, $1.50. By Mail, $1.60. 


This Type Gauge is a great improvement on any Gauge heretofore made; being, in fact, the first successful attempt to 
produce this useful article in a truly convenient shape. The sides of the triangle are grooved, so that it is easily handled, 
and six sides are thus presented. We make two Gauges. The one designed for Newspaper work measures all sizes from 
Agate to Long Primer, inclusive ; while that designed for Book work measures all sizes from Nonpareil to Small Pica—the 
Nonpareil side can also be used to measure Pica. Manufactured only by 





















COLLINS & M’LEESTER. 


